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“Doth He Thank that Servant?” 


Several weeks ago we reprinted for the 
benefit of young men and others, an article 
which had attracted wide attention, entitled 
“A Message to Garcia,” showing the need of 
more men who, as one Rowan did, could re- 
ceive an order without consulting with difficul- 
ties, but finding a way through them execute 
the commission given. The New York Central 
corporation had purchased the right to publish 
the article by the hundred thousand, to dis- 
tribute among its employees. 

This was well in itself. It was especially in 
the interest of employers that the tract was 
issued, but its tendency seems good for char- 
acter everywhere also. A rejoinder has lately 
been issued by V. Bradley in an open letter ad- 
dressed to the same corporation. The sub- 
stance of it is conveyed in the following para- 
graphs, showing that true service is not all 
one-sided: 


There are to-day employed by the New York 
Central—and every other great corporation—men 
who for the past five, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
have faithfully carried your message to Garcia, 
and returned with an answer, too, when it was 
possible. You have received from these men the 
most absolute devotion. Yet you have never suita- 
bly rewarded them. They usually come from a 
country home, and are one of its best products, and 
they will return there when they have broken down 
in the struggle and are dismissed, superannuated, 
no longer able to carry your message to Garcia. 
They can be seen in many of our rural homes, dis- 
appointed, sad men, usually with eyesight impaired, 
simply waiting the summons of that incorruptible 
Judge who is believed to reward the deserving. 

Mr. Hubbard asserts that “the typical Rowan is 
wanted in every city, town and village; in every 
office, shop, store and factory.” I reply that he is 
there. It would be utterly impossible to carry on 
most of the great modern establishments without 
him, and as a rule I also declare he has not received 
his just reward. 

The moral sought to be conveyed by this message 


is that if the New York Central will take good care 
to suitably reward its Rowans, there will be more 
of them. 


Stimulation and Quickening. 

In the exhortation “Be not drunk with wine; 
but be filled with the Spirit,” the apostle has 
well cautioned the church not to accept any 
physical exhilaration in the place of the life- 
giving power of the Holy Spirit; but to try the 
spirits whether they be of God or whether they 
minister to carnal or emotional stimulation in 
the flesh or nervous system. 

Much of the latter or nervous excitation, 
whether consisting in the finer blandishments 
of the senses, or in those more bewildered sen- 
sations which come under the name of int@xi- 
cation, is sometimes mistaken for inspiration 
of the Divine spirit, life and power. Of all 
modes of stimulation or exhilaration in the 
flesh the well-chosen word “wine” stands as the 
fit representative. They all belong to the wine- 
group, as being a mocker of the Spirit. The 
alcoholic quickening is not an impartation of 
life, but its exhaustion and ultimate anarchy. 
A stimulus or spur adds no strength, but star- 
tles and irritates into temporary activity such 
reserved power as may remain in store. In the 
milder excitement of emotions by artificial 
means something akin to exaltation of senti- 
ment is felt, and the sensation may be reported 
as worship or baptism of grace. The wine of 
the ear, a titillation of the delicate nerves of 
hearing, is called music, and its blandishments 
though so very exquisite, are still in the ner- 
vous system and thus in themselves carnal— 
though suggestive of heavenly harmonies. Yet 
it is a mistake to take images of heavenly 
things for the heavenly things themselves, and 
to assume that physiological melody is spirit- 
ual praise ; or because we ourselves have been 
charmed in the flesh, that we were in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, speaking from Him “in 
spiritual songs,” or making melody in our hearts 
as unto the Lord. Works of artistic beauty 
—architecture, coloring, ornamentation, graven 
images, paintings, belong to the wine of the 
eye, and are diversions for “the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life,” in their churchly 
functions, as against the single eye to the in- 
ward witness of the Spirit in Divine worship. 
To worship Him in the beauty of holiness is a 
far more inward experience, than the carnal 
sights wherewith the natural eye can regale 
itself. 

Likewise the indulgence of any of our senses 











as worship or as stimulating worship, as the 
odors of natural incense, the perfumes, the 
outward tastes; or the arousing of the emo- 
tional nature in its various departments, or of 
intellectual tension and exercise, or of admira- 
tion of eloquent language as being either wor- 
ship itself or productive of it, is like seeking 
the living among the dead. 


All these natural gifts and functions of mind, 


heart or body may be quickened, moved, made 
expressive, and energized by the one Spirit; 
but to stimulate any of these from any lower 
source, is to make human hearts drunk with 
the wine of an exhilaration, which is the spuri- 
ous service encouraged by that deceiving spirit 
who transforms himself into an angel of light. 
We believe that nowhere in the Scriptures are 
artificial means or instruments enjoined as 
producers of praise, prayer, holiness, or any 
spiritual grace. 


Their right use is spoken of 
as the product of these works of the Spirit in 


man, and otherwise it is without Divine sig- 


nificance or authority. 
Of the things above-written touching human 
emotionalism, this is the sum, “ That which is 


born of the flesh is flesh,” and lifts us no higher 
than its source, however fine the rhapsody that | 


may be evoked; “and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit,” and imparts life, renews our 
strength, puts forth the godly fruits and graces 
of Christian character, inspires with power for 
every good word and work. The one stimulates 
to exhaust, the other quickens to add might in 
the inner man; the one intoxicates, the other 
revives with no reaction of enfeeblement, but 
rather of increase and upbuilding; the one be- 
gins and ends in the flesh, the other has its 
root and fruit in the Spirit and life eternal. 

Do we say that natural appliances and con- 
ditions cannot be made use of in spiritual 
work? They can and at times are, but only in 
and by the Spirit and his immediate authority. 
They cannot command the Spirit, but tHe Spirit 
can command them in his own times. They 
are made means of grace only when under the 
hand of living grace. At other times their ex- 
citement or elation may be as wine, but is not 
the Spirit, or to be confounded with his inspira- 
tion. 

What we protest against is calling those 
feelings inspiration which are physiological 
conditions evoked by outward appliances less 
or more refined. They proceed not in the si- 
lence of all flesh, but rather in its sensations. 
There are rhetorical and artistic and social 
modes of kindling them. Even a personal 
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magnetism may get the place and sway of en- 
duement of power. Let us “try the spirits,” 
and see what we really mean by “an uplift.” 
“Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the 
Spirit.” 

As we cannot command the Spirit that we 
may be filled with it, what is to be done? Sim- 
ply and obediently to be commanded by the 
Spirit. The law and rule of his filling is obe- 
dience. As said Peter: We are his witnesses 
of these things and so is also the Holy Spirit, 
whom God hath given to them that obey Him.” 
A whole-hearted submission to his witness in 
our hearts and obedience thereto in our lives 
is the condition of His unspeakable gift. 

This obedience involves such hungering and 
thirsting after his presence and life, that it 
practically includes the asking for it. “If ye 
being evil know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him.” An asking that does not mean obe- 
dience—that covets only the sensation—the 
Searcher of hearts cannot be expected to honor. 

His Spirit is the new wine which Christ prom- 
ised to drink anew with disciples in his spirit- 
ual kingdom now and here to be known. “No 
more of the fruit of the vine,” or of an out- 
ward exhilarant according to the flesh, should 
He drink in his supping with us and ours with 
Him in his spiritual communion. As often as 
we partake of His Spirit in obedience, we show 
forth His death till He come, even the giving of 
His flesh for the life of the world. 


—_————»—2 


A Friend has sent us an essay by Georgina 
K. Lewis of England, on keeping up the in- 
terest of our young people in our religious So- 
ciety. With two or three modifications, we 
reprint most of it, on account of the view 
which it contains that Friends should not lower 
their standard to suit the tendency of the 
day, and that no change of organization or 
methods will put new life into souls or increase 
the spiritual tone of the community; but that 
yielding to the preparing and vitalizing grace 
of the Holy Spirit will do so. If the article 
lays too much stress on the expectation that 
the young will become public ministers, it is 
not because we have not somewhat guarded it 
from that appearance. Yet we can all unite 
in rejoicing in all true gifts and callings which 
the Head of the Church may dispense in that 
line. 


A FRIEND who became interested in the 
reading of Henry Van Dyke’s work entitled 
“The Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” has ex- 
tracted portions which appear in our columns; 
being desirous that many, by varied modes of 
expressing the same truth as it is in Jesus, 
might be induced to look to Christ and follow 
Him. He adds: “It does my heart good to see 
that others, not of our Society, can point to 
“Christ within, the hope of glory.” 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND,” 


The Christ for an Age of Doubt. 


The teaching of Christ differs from that of 
all other masters in its fontal quality. It is 
comprised in a little space, but it has an in- 
finite fulness. Its utterance is closely bounded, 
but its significance is inexhaustible. The sa- 
cred books of other religions, the commentaries 
and expositions on the Christian religion, spread 
before us a vast and intricate expanse, like 
lakes of truth mixed with error, stretched away 
into the distance, arm after arm, bay after bay, 
until we despair of being able even to explore 
their coasts and trace their windings. When 
we come back to Christ we find, not an inland 
sea of doctrine, but a clear fountain of living 
water, springing up into everlasting life. Calm, 
pure, unfathomable, it is never clouded, and it 
never fails. The inspiration of other teachers 
rises and falls like an intermittent spring. To- 
day it is brimming full; to-morrow it is empty 
and dry. But the truth that flows from Jesus 
is constant and unvarying. The Spirit always 
rests upon Him. The Father is always with 
Him. Out of the deep serenity of His soul, as 
from some secret vale of peace high among the 
eternal hills, the vital spring of truth wells up 
forever, and forever the crystal stream runs 
down to refresh and revive the souls of men. 
The one thing of which He wishes to make 
men sure is that the same God who sends His 
sunshine and His rain upon the evil and the 
good, the same God whose bounty feeds the 
birds of the air, and clothes the lilies of the 
field with beauty, hears in secret the prayers 
of the penitent and believing and rewards them 
openly. The question of the how and the where 
of the life after death is not even touched in 
the teaching of Jesus. It matters little’ The 
one thing that He declares with unfaltering 
certainty is the reality of that life. The one 
thing that He presses home upon the minds of 
men with calm intensity is the danger of losing 
it through sin and unbelief. The one thing 
that He tenderly and urgently pleads with them 
to do, is to make sure of its immortal blessed- 
ness through faith and love and obedience to 
Him. And so, at every point, He passes by the 
non-essential to touch the essential. He dis- 
regards the passing curiosity to satisfy the 
real anxiety, He neglects the shadows to reveal 
the substance of the unseen world. 

Teaching like this is the only kind of teach- 
ing that will always renew itself, always have 
something more to bestow upon us. It cannot 
grow obsolete. It cannot be drained of its sig- 
nificance. It is like life. Nay, it is life, and 
it gives life. Let us understand then, that if 
our Christianity is to satisfy our whole nature, 
if it is to have its full and real meaning and 
power to bring in the kingdom of heaven, it 
must include this element. We must be as loyal 
to the teaching of Jesus as we are to His ex- 
ae a a And then 
we must preach it, simply, sincerely, certainly, 
as the only doctrine which can lead men out of 
the intellectual anarchy of doubt into the peace- 
ful realm of truth. 

The age demands authority. This is what 
the age is looking and longing for. It can find 
no joy in the kingdom of heaven unless it finds 
there a source of authority for the mind as 
well as the heart. Authority is what 
the sociologist demands. Authority is 
what the philosopher seeks. Authority 
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is what the poet craves. Men are crying, “lo 
here,” and “lo there.” We must find the source 
of authority in an inerrant Book, or in an en- 
lightened reason, or in an infallible Church, or 
perhaps in all three; as if there could be three 
sources of one authority, or as if a channel 
could ever be rightly called a source! Let us 
not hesitate to pass through this confusion of 
tongues and of ideas, serene and untroubled, 
with the messages of a more excellent way. 

Christ is the Light of all Scripture. Christ 
is the master of holy reason. Christ is the 
sole Lord and Life of the true Church. By his 
word we test all doctrines, conclusions and 
commands. On His word we build all faith. 
This is the source of authority in the kingdom 
of heaven. Let us neither forget nor hesitate 
to appeal to it always with untrembling cer- 
tainty and positive conviction. If Christ did 
not know ard preach the truth, then there is 
no truth that can be known or preached. Unless 
we are sure of this, we would better go out of 
business entirely. It is impossible that 
a supreme devotion and a real likeness to Christ 
should have been produced and perpetuated in 
the world without a veritable apprehension of 
that which He knew and taught concerning 
CORE kl ltl UH Tw 
The condition of apprehending, and how much 
more of preaching, the truth revealed by Christ 
is that we abide in Him. The word of Jesus in 
the mind of one who does not do the will of 
Jesus, lies like seed-corn in a mummy’s hand. 
It is only by dwelling with Him, and receiving 
His character, His personality so profoundly, 
so vitally that it shall be with us as if, in His own 
words, we had partaken of His flesh and his 
blood, as if His sacred humanity had been in- 
terwoven with the very fibres of our heart and 
pulsed with secret power in all our veins—it is 
thus only that we can be enabled to see His 
teaching as it is, and set it forth with luminous 
conviction to the souls of men. 

Life is now the regnant idea; personality its 
utmost expression. It is in the facts of life, 
its secret potencies, its mysterious limitations 
in germ and seed, its magnificent unfoldings in 
the process of development that we must seek 
our comparisons for the Incarnation. And the 
very search that will bring us face to face 
with the conviction that life in all its manifes- 
tations transcends analysis without ceasing to 
be the ouject of knowledge. 

In the living world, the boundaries of imag- 
inations are not coterminous with the limits of 
apprehension. We know many facts and forms 
of life whose modes of becoming we cannot 
imagine. It is just as impossible for us to 
conceive how the life of the oak, root and 
trunk and branch and leaf, form and color and 
massive strength, is all folded in the tiny, color- 
less, unshaped seed, as it is to conceive how 
the life of God is embodied in the man Christ 
Jesus. But the difficulty of conceiving the 
manner of this infolding, this embodiment, does 
not destroy for us the reality of the life. . . 
Self-beggary and self-emptying are but “ words 
thrown out towards” an unimaginable but not 
unreasonable manifestation of the Divine Love 
as life. The reality to which they point us is 
the Son of God descending to live under all 
the conditions and limitations of energy and 
consciousness which are proper to the Son of 
man: the Word made flesh and dwelling among 
us, like unto His brethren in all things. 
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It would be hard to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of this view for the present age, and the 
importance of setting it forth as a living truth 
in the language of to-day. It is the only view 
which gives us any ground of reality for our 
faith in the kinship of man with God. If the 
Son of God, who is the image of the Father, 
by laying aside the outward prerogatives of His 
divine mode of existence, actually becomes 
human, then, and only then, the Divine image 
in which man was created is no mere figure of 
speech, but a substantial likeness of spiritual 
being. There is a true fellowship between our 
souls and our Father in heaven. Virtue is not 
avain dream, but a definite striving towards 
His perfection. Revelation is not a deception, 
but a message from Him who knows all to those 
who know onlya part. Prayer is not an empty 
form, but a real communion. 

“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 

can meet: 


Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.” —Tennyson. 


This view of the spiritual relation of man to 
God cannot possibly have any foundation in 
fact, deep enough and strong enough to with- 
stand the sweeping floods of scepticism, unless 
it builds upon the rock of a veritable Incarna- 
tion. The discoveries of modern science, en- 
larging enormously our conceptions of the 
physical universe, have not only put man ina 
position to receive a larger and loftier vision 
of the glory of God, but they have made such 
a vision indispensable. And they have empha- 
sized, with overwhelming force, the form in 
which that vision must come in order to meet 
our needs and strengthen faith for its immense 
task. If we are not to be utterly belittled and 
crushed by the contemplation of the vast mass 
of matter and the tremendous play of force by 
which we are surrounded ; if we are still to 
hold that the vital is greater than the mechani- 
cal, the moral than the material, the spiritual 
than the physical; if we are to maintain the 
old position of all noble and self-revering 
thought, that “man is greater than the uni- 
verse,” there is nothing that can so profgpndly 
confirm and establish us, there is nothing that 
can so surely protect and save us from “ the 
distorting influences of our own discoveries,” as 
the revelation of the Supreme Being in an unmis- 
takably vital, moral, spiritual and human form. 

Such a revelation at once rectifies, purifies 
and elevates our view of God himself. For if 
the Son of God can surrender omnipresence, 
omniscience and omnipotence without destroy- 
ing his personal identity, then the central es- 
sence of the Deity is neither infinite wisdom 
nor infinite power, but perfect holiness and 
perfect goodness. And so from the very lowest 
valley of humiliation we catch clear sight of 
the very loftiest summit of theology, the se- 
rene and shining truth that God is Love. In 
the light of this truth we behold also the high- 
est perfection of man and the path which leads 
to it. Love is the fulfilling of the law, and 
the supreme pattern of love is the example of 
Christ. What strength could we draw 
from His victory over temptation if He was 
not exposed as we are to the assaults of evil? 
What consolation could we draw from his pa- 
tience if He was not a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief? The whole value 


of the Atonement, in its reconciling influence 
on the heart of man, in its exhibition of the 
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heart of God, depends upon the actuality of 
the Incarnation. If the Father truly spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, then the Father also suffered by sympathy, 
making an invisible sacrifice, an infinite sur- 
render of love for our sakes. Then the Son 
also suffered, making a visible sacrifice and 
pouring out His soul unto death to redeem us 
from the fear of death and the power of sin. 
And this becomes real to our faith and potent 
upon our souls only when we see the human 
life of God, agonizing in the garden, tortured 
in the judgment-hall, and expiring upon the 
cross. Then we can look up to a God who is 
not impassible, as the speculations of men have 
falsely represented Him, but passible, and there- 
fore full of infinite capacities of pure sorrow 
and saving sympathy. Then the dumb and 
sullen resentment which rises in noble minds 
at the thought of a universe in which there is 
so much helpless pain and hopeless grief, cre- 
ated by an immovable Being who had never 
felt and can never feel either pain or grief— 
that sense of moral repulsion from the idea 
of an unsuffering and unsympathetic Creator 
which is, and always has been, the deepest, 
darkest spring of doubt, fades away, and we 
behold a God who became human in order that 
He might bear, though innocent and undeserv- 
ing, all our pains and all our griefs. 





THE Ostricu.—The ostrich is not a bird that 
can be easily brought up in the way that it 
should go. It has no powers of discrimination. 
“Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath He imparted to her understand- 
ing,” as runs the description of the ostrich in 
the book of Job. It cannot discriminate be- 
tween a wire fence and the open camp, between 
friends and foes, or between what is helpful 
and what is hurtful to its digestion. It was 
owing to its want of understanding in this last 
respect, and to an equal want of discrimination 
on the part of the British public, that it has 
been found impossible to keep ostriches alive 
in the zoological gardens in London. A public 
accustomed to slip pennies into automatic ma- 
chines could not refrain from the temptation 
offered by the omnivorous throat of an ostrich 
and filled them up with poisonous copper, as if 
they were so many missionary boxes. 

In its African life, however, the chief danger 
that besets it is not the recklessness of its ap- 
petite, but its reckless disregard of its own 
limbs. It will take fright at a shadow and hurl 
itself blindly into the nearest fence, from which 
it will be extricated with a broken leg, or fight 
savagely with a brother ostrich and break its 
leg, or fall into a hole or gully and break its 
leg, or dance, waltzing with the most swift and 
graceful precision, affording a most beautiful 
sight to the spectator and the greatest satis- 
faction to itself, until giddiness comes upon it 
and brings it to the ground again with a broken 
leg. It is true that its dangerously powerful 
legs are also very brittle, but it must be con- 
fessed that it does not use them well. 

Of the danger that the owner sometimes 
runs f-om those powerful limbs — Martin tells 
some very amusing stories. A sturdy new- 
comer, some six feet in height, laughed at the 
warnings that were given him when he set out 
for a walk and distainfully refused the protec- 
tion of a tackey—a thorny branch, the dexter- 
ous use of which will keep the ostrich at bay 
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—averring that he “was not afraid of a dicky 
bird!” He was missed and discovered some 
hours afterward by a search party most un- 
comfortably perched on the top of an ironstone 
bowlder and slowly grilling under the African 


sun, while the dicky bird did sentinel duty up and 


down, watching him with an evil eye. “Another 
gentleman had a theory that any creature, how- 
ever savage, could be subdued—‘ quelled,’ as he 
said, by the human eye One day he tried to 
quell one of his own ostriches, with the result 
that he was presently found in a very pitiable 
predicament, lying flat on the ground, while the 
subject of his experiment jumped up and down 
on him, occasionally varying the treatment by 
sitting upon him.” Doubtless it was safer to 
lie down than to stand up to be kicked, but to 
be sat upon as if one were an egg must have 
been indeed humiliating. Curious, too, is the 
account that the author gives of the camps or 
little kingdoms that the ostriches mark out for 
themselves, with invisible but never to be en- 
croached upon boundaries. Inside that camp 
it will bear no intrusion, but outside it, in the 
domain of its neighbor, it is profoundly indif- 
ferent to the stranger’s wanderings. Nor is it 
safe for the farmer to presume upon his former 
acquaintance with any bird, for the ostrich has 
not wits enough to distinguish an old friend 
from a new intruder, nor sufficient respect for 
his owner to except him from his suspicious 
hostilities, though it would appear that, as a 
rule, he will manifest a stronger aversion to 
the Kaffir or Hottentot than a white man.— 
London Spectator. 

A FLASK OF BRANDY WHICH WENT ROUND 
THE WorLD.—We find the following in the 
British Workman: “One of the most remark- 
able of modern travellers was Isaac Sharp, a 
minister of the Society of Friends, who died in 
1897, at the extreme age of ninety years and 
eight months. When he was seventy years of 
age he undertook an apostolic missionary jour- 
ney, in the course of which he visited South 
Africa, Madagascar, Australasia, the United 
States, Mexico, ete. 

Before he started, a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, happening to meet him in a railway 
carriage, asked if he were going to take some 
brandy with him. Isaac Sharp, who was an 
abstainer, said he had not thought of doing so. 
His friend then reminded him of the delicacy 
of his health, of the extremes of climate to 
which he would be exposed, and of the difficulty 
in many places of obtaining medical aid. Then, 
opening his dressing case, he asked his accept- 
ance of a flask of brandy. Isaac Sharp did not 
refuse the gift so kindly offered, and took it 
with him on his travels. Seven years later, 
after his return, he was addressing a large 
temperance meeting. Having related the in- 
cident of the conversation in the railway 
carriage, he spoke of the varieties of temper- 
ature he had met with (from ice and snow to 
tropical heat), and of the hardships to which 
he had been exposed, including sometimes a 
night’s rest with no covering but the starlit 
sky. Then, with a humorous expression on his 
genial face, he added, “But the other day, 
when I came across my friend, I had the pleas- 
ure of handing back his kind gift, and of telling 
him that I had no reason to doubt what the 
contents of the flask might be, but I had never 
found a reason for opening it.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 
Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace, 
Every gentle heart's desire. 














been fatal to the spiritual life of a community. 
It is the most dangerous element that can pos- 
sibly creep into any religious society, that a 
good end justifies a degradation of the highest 
principles. Never, never as Friends, let us be 
guilty of this. And I venture to say, it is not 
“our system, or want of system,” that has 
proved a failure; the failure is in ourselves to 
rise to our ideal. For why is it that, if the 
system be at fault, such marvellous results fol- 
lowed the formation of the Society, and that it 
made the position amongst Christian commun- 
ions which it holds even to-day? Societies 
arise because of the enthusiasm of workers 
who are wholly consecrated to God, and they 
carry the multitude with them. Years after, 
when all the enthusiasm has died out, the fol- 
lowers look round and wonder why the work 
does not grow as once it did, and then they 
fall to complaining of the system. 

Our young people, for lack of helpful minis- 
try, are looking naturally with longing eyes at 
the attractive congregations in other denomina- 
tions. They hunger after an intelligent, in- 
teresting, rousing sermon, they long for the 
art of singing, for the beauty of hymns, and 
the soothing tones of an organ, and many are 
restless under our restrictions. An emotional 
religion is most attractive. I once heard a 
young girl, coming out from a ritualistic ser- 
vice, exclaim, “Oh, it makes me feel so re- 
ligious.” But what are the results of these 
externalities? Christ says, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” and surely there is no 
higher or better test. ‘What is the fruit?” 
In all good works Friends are prominent. It 
is truly astonishing, in looking at present Chris- 
tian activity, and in reading of the philan- 
thropy of the past, to see how members of our 
Society have almost invariably been the leaders. 
As one outside our borders has said, “In every 
struggle for liberty, humanity, education, and 
the personal protection of the weak, you will 
find a Quaker in the foreground.” Then in the 
different churches we find that those who have 
attained to the highest degree of ritual have 
contained the largest proportion of only pro- 
fessing Christians, while the Friends and Mora- 
vians, who acknowledge Jesus Christ as the 
only Head of their church, not theoretically, 
but actually, and who have had little or no 
ritual, have had fewer, comparatively speaking, 
amongst their numbers who have not been 
earnest followers of Christ. 

When we see so much stress and attention 
given in some denominations to the sermon, it 
must strike the thoughtful observer as a re- 
markable fact that the Society of Friends, who 
have kept preaching in such a subordinate 
position, have yet shown to the world so large 
a proportion of spiritually minded, upright, 
and consistent Christians. We believe this 
arises from cultivating the habit of listening 
to the voice of God, rather than to the voice | young people in the Society, and to the young 
of man. people themselves who really long to do what 

But the lack of ministry is an indication of | is right, that if our hearts are yielded so that 
lack of life, and the lamentable fact is that the | we are ready to be “faithful in occupying any 
ministry which is given is mostly that which | talent received” our meetings cannot fail to 
cannot touch the cultivated and thoughtful|interest. . . . . But believe there is an 
young people. They must have something | undefined and most mistaken idea that certain 
more than emotion which often stifles thought, | people are used as channels through whom God 
and truths [are best understood when] ex-| speaks without any exercise on their own part, 
pressed in the language of the day. With|and if words do not come thus they imagine 
their freedom and belief in the progressive | they are not called to witness for Him in that 
, teaching of the Holy Spirit, Friends ought to} way. Moses said he could not speak, he was 


be foremost in meeting the difficulties of the - 
times. They have never been hampered with 

a Miltonic theology, but have ever believed 

that the “Spirit of Truth,” as Christ has told 

us, “shall guide into all the truth;” but where 

there is:no power in the ministry the young 

will, of course, go where they will receive more 

help. Distance, no doubt, lends enchantment 

to the view, and they hardly realize that what 

they may gain in one direction they may lose 

in another; but we cannot keep up their inter- 

est in our meetings for worship if, on looking 

to those older than themselves, they do not see 

a deep spiritual life, an example they will do 

well to follow, a tender earnestness and spirit 
of encouragement towards themselves, and a 
desire to lead others into the truth. What 
can they think of those who, professing to be- 
lieve in the glorious gospel, [seem indifferent 
to its spread]? They will judge, and naturally 
so, that any organization which produces such 
indifference must be at fault. 

It is very important, however, to remember 
that no change of organization will put new 
life into souls, no change of methods can in- 
crease the spiritual tone of the community. It 
is the old story—a man’s surroundings will not 
improve him, but he will improve his surround- 
ings. System will not make a healthy church; 
only men and women fired with love to Christ 
and souls, and ready to do and dare anything 
for Him, as the early Friends were, and carry 
on their work as God dictates, will effect mighty 
results. In a recent article in the British 
Friend, the writer says: “The remedy will be 
found, if ever it is found, in the acceptance of 
their responsibilities and privileges of those 
who have had advantages in their early years. 
If these men and women would yield to the 
preparing and vitalizing grace of the Holy 
Spirit, their gifts and talents would be laid on 
the altar of dedication for the service of the 
church.” How true thisis! But to yield our- 
selves with continued submission to God’s lead- 
ings is no easy thing; and, dear friends, let us 
be very honest, as in God’s sight, and see if it 
is no& shrinking from this, and what it may in- 
volve, that is leading many to look to a trained 
ministry to relieve them from any personal re- 
sponsibility in the matter. During the Jewish 
dispensation there were sin offerings, where 
part was reserved for the priest; peace offer- 
ings, where part was consumed by the offerer 
and his friends; and burnt offerings, where the 
whole was yielded up to God. We are often 
ready with our sin offerings and our peace of- 
ferings, but we do not like offering the burnt 
offering, and yielding up ourselves entirely to 
God, to be used as He wills; but this is what 
matters must come to if we are to witness for 
Him. 

I would say to those who have so much re- 
sponsibility in keeping up the interest of our 









Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the arc of love 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 
















At the altar that we raise 
King and Kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior Knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 

























Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth 
God hath made of kindred blood, 
All the peoples of the earth. 



















High and holy are the gifts 
He hath lavished on the race— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 









As in heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand; 

Let us pledge on Nature’s book 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 

































For the glory that we saw 
In the battle flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law— 
Fellowship for all the world. 
—Julia Ward Howe in S. S. Times. 


How Best to Keep up the Interest of our 
Young People in our Society. 

— Our manner of worship is the ideally 
pure for human beings. We meet to worship 
God, not by following the words of any human 
being speaking for us, not to hear a discourse 
prepared as a professional duty, but to “yield 
ourselves up to the influence of the Divine 
presence,” individually to hear His voice speak- 
ing to us, and, if He bids us, to speak as we 
are moved by the Holy Ghost. This is our ideal. 
Our basis is silence, because it is by listening in 
silence that we can best hear what God the Lord 
has to say to us. I am not saying our method 
is suited to all Christians, but I maintain we 
exist to uphold a high, I believe the highest, 
ideal of worshipping the Father in “ spirit and 
in truth.” Where there is a perpetual flow of 
words sounding in our ears, sins confessed by 
many who do not feel them, expressions and 
aspirations that are often not genuine, songs 
of praise that are frequently only on the lips, 
we are conscious that, though there is in such 
systems much that is good and united with true 
worship, they have at the same time such a 
tendency to cultivate insincerity, that we are 
led jealously to wish to preserve the simplicity 
and beauty of our Friends’ meetings, where, in 
our silence, we are awed by the sense of the 
Divine Master, who presides at our board, and 
feeds us with heavenly manna. “ Never before,” 
writes one who has joined our Society, “had 
God’s influence revealed itself to me as in those 
quiet assemblies.” And this is not a unique 
experience. Many testify that they do feel 
the nearness of the Divine heart communing 
with their hearts, so that their whole being 
responds in loving adoration. 

In ascertaining whether it be true that “ our 
system, or lack of system, has failed,” we must 
surely ask another question: Is our ideal a de- 
lusion? If so, let us abandon it. If, on’ the 
other hand, it is the purest conceivable, we 
must rise to it. It is of the utmost importance 
that we do not lower our standard to suit the 
tendency of theday. Such surrender has often 
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of “a slow tongue.” Who, however, can quote 
anything Aaron said? whereas the Pentateuch 
is full of the eloquence of Moses. And why is 
this? Moses submitted to the training of God, 
listened to His voice, and though, at first, 
stammering and trembling, the Spirit qualified 
him to be a teacher. God does not accept the 
man mighty in his own eyes, but the humble, 
trembling soul ready to hearken to Him; and, 
remember, the word “ hearken” means the act 
of “acute, vital, profound, fervent attention.” 
We must be in an attitude of eagerness to 
hearken. There is no easy method of listening 
or of speaking. Let none imagine they can be 
engaged in business all the week, in personal 
amusements and social activities and then place 
themselves down suddenly at meeting to the 
edification of the people or of themselves. 

There are certain indispensable conditions 
by which alone we can carry the Word of Life 
to others, and all will involve sacrifice. 

We must be much alone with God. 

We must give ourselves to [truth seeking] 
and meditation. 

We must “ pray without ceasing.” 

Let me amplify these points briefly. First, 
then, we must be much alone with God—no 
second-hand knowledge will avail. We must 
know Him through personal contact; withdraw 
ourselves from the world, as Christ did, again 
and again leaving his followers to be alone with 
his Father. We find that all who have been 
chosen to be leaders in any sense have had 
their seasons of retirement. 


“If chosen men could never be alone 
In deep mid silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done.” 


We must rise to the Mount, as Moses did, 
and be absorbed in celestial visions, warmed 
with the love of God, if we would speak to the 
people. The cold professor of religion is, as 
has been said, “the deadliest enemy of the 
Church.” 

We do not grow physically strong 
without exercising our bodily organs, and we 
cannot grow spiritually strong without exer- 
cising our spiritual faculties. This needs faith, 
perseverance and concentration. What was 
the secret of the spiritual power of St. Francis, 
St. Bernard, Thomas 4 Kempis, Samuel Ruth- 
erford, George Fox, John Woolman, Brother 
Lawrence and many more? Study, meditation 
and prayer. Paul, in writing to Timothy, says: 
“Meditate upon these things, that thy profit- 
ing may appear to all.” If we would have an 
open vision, we must turn aside from the things 
of earth and seek the presence of God, and 
for this it is needful to give up much that 
is harmless, but not helpful to the Divine life. 
What I want so earnestly to impress upon you 
all is this: There is no power in the world so 
far-reaching as personal holiness. A life wholly 
yielded up to God awakens energies of which 
we have no suspicion. But we must be cruci- 
fied with Him, rise with Him, abide in Him, feed 
upon Him, talk to Him, if we would draw others 
to know our Saviour. Is this what we are striv- 
ing after? Do we desire to lead men and 
women to Christ, to build up the Church of 
God, to be one of those whose spiritual influence 
is always felt? 

We are dissatisfied with the present state 
of things, and we do not wonder at the lack 
of interest amongst our young Friends ; but 
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others and seeing where they fail, the old to 
the young, and the young to the old, but by 
realizing our individual responsibility, and see- 
ing to it that we each dedicate ourselves to 
God, asking, ““ What wouldst Thou have me to 
do?” 

I greatly fear that the secret of much of the 
questioning and criticising of to-day arises from 
the desire to be the same spiritual power as of 
old without the same individual sacrifice. But 
the one is quite impossible without the other. 
Christ’s teaching is emphatic on this point, and 
all history testifies to the truth of his words. 
We may have to go through much agony, and 
probably shall, if we are to speak for the Mas- 
ter; and if we would witness for Him by per- 
sonal holiness we must drink of the cup He 
drank of, and be baptized with the baptism He 
was baptized with. Browning says: 

“There is a way 
Tis hard for flesh to tread therein, imbued 
With frailty—hopeless, if indulgence first 


Have ripened inborn germ of sin to strength. 
Wilt thou adventure for my sake and man’s?” 











It is just because our ideal is so high that 
it cannot be maintained without sacrifice; and 
if we are not prepared to rise to the spiritual 
stature of our forefathers the sooner we cease 
to be a Society the better. The history of the 
past is full of inspiration, the Christ-given 
principles upon which our Society is based are 
perfect, and appeal to our noblest aspirations. 
Our strength to rise is not in ourselves, it is 
in Christ. He is not doing what He would in 
our Society because of our cold-heartedness 
and want of faith. “He did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief” is writ- 
ten over many of our meetings. Don’t let our 
sight and sense overmaster us. Let us wrestle 
with God as did Jacob of old, holding back 
nothing, and I am confident that we shall re- 
joice over renewed spiritual life, increased 
usefulness, and sculs brought into the Kingdom 
of God. Let us seek each day for the power 
to testify of those things which our eyes have 
seen and our hands have handled of the word 
of life, and God will use us to an extent of 
which we never dreamed. 

I know of no other way in which either old 
or young can keep up their interest in our So- 
ciety than by going back, it need not be to the 
outward forms of old, but to the whole-hearted 
consecration of self to Christ and the daily, 
hourly abiding in Him.—Georgina King Lewis 
in London Friend. 





Booker T. WASHINGTON.—Booker T. Wash- 
ington was born in Franklin County, Virginia, 
but he does not know when—no record having 
been kept of colored children’s birth in the days 
of slavery. 

His first memory is of clinging to his mother’s 
skirts while she shouted hallelujah for her 
freedom. Whether it was under this mother’s 
instruction or that of his teachers in the 
colored schools, or both, the boy evidently grew 
up with a conscience and an idea of doing 
things well. 

He worked in a coal-mine after he was old 
enough to earn his living, but his hunger for 
knowledge drove him to study whenever and 
wherever he could get at a book. 

Dr. John F. Cowan, in the “Christian En- 


deavor World,” tells how Booker heard of a} of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” —Dr. Guthrie, 


place where students worked for their educa- 
tion, and how he finally entered Hampton Nor- 
mal Institute. 7 


with dust. 
think of him, and doubted whether they could 
offer him anything beyond a meal of victuals 
and a chance to wash himself. 
they concluded to give him a room to sweep, 
and accordingly a broom was put into his 
hands. 








work. 
it a second time, carefully brushing out all 
the corners; but another inspection did not 
convince him that he had done a perfect job. 
He swept that room a third time, and then he 
concluded he had done the best he could. 




























and took note of his performance. 
survey showed her that at least the floor was 
clean. 
her white handkerchief in search of dust, but 
if she found any she did not say so. 
day he was admitted as a student at Hampton 
Institute. 


his way with it, when not handling the hoe and 
spade to the same purpose on the school farm, 
climbing at the same time in his studies till he 
became the representative man in his class. 


or labor, was as carefully finished as his first. 


him to teach school in a Tuskegee shanty, he 
faced, and felt, as he had never felt before, 
the helpless ignorance of his race, and resolved 
that he would try to sweep some of it away. 
The story of his thoroughness and his success 
is now part of our national history.—“‘ Youth’s 
Companion.” 









to find plants that our Heavenly Father has not 
planted. 
in the church -is of God’s planting. 
the husbandman be ever so careful, his ground 
will cast forth weeds of itself, more or less, 
and there is an enemy busy sowing tares. What 
is corrupt, though of God’s permitting, is not 
of His planting; He sows nothing but good 
seed in His field. Let us not, therefore, be 
deceived, as if all must needs be right that we 
find in the church, and all those persons and 
things, our Father’s plants that we find in our 
Father’s garden. 
know them.” 
God’s planting, shall not be of His protecting, 
but shall undoubtedly be rooted up. What is 
not of God shall not stand. What things are 
unscriptural will wither and die of themselves, 
or be justly exploded by the churches; how- 
ever, in the great day these tares that offend 
will be bundled for the fire. 
of the Pharisees and their traditions. 
are long since abandoned; but the gospel of 
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He arrived there afoot, shabby, and covered 
The faculty did not know what to 


But at last 


He swept the floor once, and looked at his 
It did not satisfy him. He went over 


Soon after one of the lady teachers came in 
A quick 


She touched the walls and chairs with 
The next 


His broom was his certificate. 
Booker continued to use the broom, and pay 


jvery task he undertook, whether in learning 


And when, in 1881, General Armstrong sent 


ae 


In the visible church, it is no strange thing 


It is implied that whatever is good 
But let 





























“By their fruits you shall 
Those plants that are not of 





















































What is become 
They 























truth is great, and will remain. It cannot be 


rooted up.—Matthew Henry. 















It is instructive as it is remarkable that on 
only two occasions did our Lord create food, 
and miraculously provide money on only one— 
leaving the law of God not only to its right- 
eousness but beneficent course, “In the sweat 
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The Development and Place of the Monthly | sive influence was also that of the acknowledge- 
Meeting ment of the vocal ministry, that none should 


be allowed to appear as ministers to speak on 
(Concluded from page 35.) behalf of the Society whose lives and conver- 
sation did give evidence of obedience to Divine 
requirings; and to this at a later day was added 
that respecting the eldership. The proper ser- 
vice of an elder being as clearly a qualification 
from the Head of the Church as that of a min- 
ister; and where appointments to this import- 
ant duty have been made without the needful 
preparation it has resulted in more injury than 
benefit to the Society. 

It does not appear that the work of George 
Fox in the organization of the Society ex- 
tended beyond that of Monthly Meetings; not 
that he undervalued the advice, counsel or ad- 
monition of the larger bodies, but was sensible 
that numbers of themselves did not constitute 
strength. The larger Quarterly or Yearly 
Meetings having only advisory service would 
be of benefit under the direction of Christ, the 
Head and Teacher of his people, from the 
united experience of such servants as had been 
baptized with his baptism. It was no less a 
concern with this highly gifted man to avoid 
the undue exercise of disciplinary authority, 
as enjoined by the blessed Son who said to his 
immediate followers: “The princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them, 
but it shall not be so among you,” etc., than to 
plant his righteous testimony against libertin- 
ism and all kinds of Ranterism. Episcopalian- 
ism, the government by bishop and clergy, was 
no greater sin than unbridled Socinianism with 
its fleshly lusts. Both were equally antagon- 
istic to true Christianity, as it had been un- 
folded to his seeking soul in prayerful desire 
for a knowledge of heavenly wisdom. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the estab- 
lishment of a local Monthly Meeting will pre- 
serve also a testimony to the invigorating 
power of those principles of religious liberty 
for which the noble Quaker martyrs laid down 
their lives on the Commons of Boston. With 
minds enlightened by the life of Christ who is 
come to enlighten the soul which receives Him, 
they demonstrated the correctness of the re- 
mark of Miles Coverdale, who in the first edi- 
tion of Scriptures printed in England enumera- 
ted the sentiment “that a measure of the 
Spirit in which they were written is necessary 
to their right understanding.” With this in- 
spiration within in their hearts they were able 
to confound their priestly enemies, whose last 
resort was to the power of the oppressor. 

There need be no controversy on this point, 
yet the college bred student with his textual 
criticisms, will look through the gold-rimmed 
spectacles of his education and exclaim: 

“T’ve read it, sir, as well as you 
And will again affirm it blue.” 

And here is the beginning of strife; this is 
the soilin which contention, division and sepa- 
ration have their growth. But in the Church 
of Christ, the true Society of Friends, it can- 
not be so; for “ One is your Master, and all ye 
are brethren.” The obedient soul is humbled 
before Him patiently waiting to hear the Di- 
vine Word, that Word which was with God in 
the beginning, which waves and winds obey 
and hearing it, are abased, humbly prostrate 
in his presence, adoring the wisdom, majesty 
To these as of more exten- | and power of the Most High. 


The coming of the Beloved Son even in the | 
body prepared was “to save his people from 
sin,” and his coming to the soul in his spiritual 
manifesting is a gracious evidence of the in- 
expressible love of the Father to the human 
family seeking that which had been lost, re- 
storing that which had fallen, and preserving 
all that they might be presented faultless. God 
had not made men angels that they could not 
fall, but endowed them with faculties by the 
proper exercise whereof they would be pre- 
served in obedience to the Divine will. 

To these business meetings, which from the 
periods at which they were held were called 
Monthly Meetings were committed the care and 
oversight of all claiming a membership with 
them, which pastoral service they were to per- 
form conformably with the injunction, “ lf thy 
brother shall trespass against thee go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone, if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” 
At the first none but the more faithful and ex- 
perienced were engaged in these meetings. 
Being the first business Meetings they are also 
the most essential meetings on which the whole 
superstructure of the Society rests. They are 
the guardians of its membership, receiving, re- 
taining or disowning, as the unity of the Spirit 
of the Master shows to be right. The preser- 
vation of this bond of unity as the cord to hold 
them together cannot be too strongly urged. 
Such was the importance of it that George 
Fox in an epistle of Christian caution advised 
“That no testimony of denial against any 
should be issued until every member of the 
meeting had fully discharged his duty toward 
them,” (or nearly these words). To carry this 
into effect after individual labor was ineffectual 
to restore the erring, the matter was mentioned 
to the meeting, or, “told to the church,” and a 
request sent to the offender to meet with them, 
when the united strength of the body very fre- 
quently was exerted to restore, and successful 
in the effort. Similar to this appears to have 
been the practice of the primitive church. “If 
a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such anone.” The welfare of 
a fellow-being was a matter of too much im- 
portance to be entrusted to any one person 
hired for the purpose, and was too closely con- 
nected with the health and life of the whole 
body to be relegated to others. In the physi- 
cal body, if one member is injured, all the 
others put their capacity under the direction 
of the head to bring again, if possible, to the 
normal condition. 

To these Monthly Meetings other subjects 
connected with the well-being of the members 
were assigned. Some of them while of a more 
individual character, were at the same time in- 
terwoven with the good of the whole. 

The care of those whose pecuniary circum- | 
stances were such as to require the assistance 
of those more greatly favored, was from the 
unsettled state of affairs of much need, and es- 
pecially for the relief of those under sufferings 
for the testimony of Truth—the care that mar- 
riages should be accomplished with circum- 
spection consistent with its character of a Di- 
vine institution, and various other subjects of 
local importance. 









































For “THE FRIEND,” 
From Letters of Joseph 8. Elkinton. 


My beloved friend William Evans, in some 
late numbers of THE FRIEND, gave some ac- 
count of what he witnessed whilst we were to- 
gether amongst the Dukhobortsi in Canada, 
and has supplemented it with statements con- 
cerning their creed. 

He left Yorkton at an early hour on the 
twenty-first of Sixth Month, and in the course 
of the day | met with William Halstead, whom 
I had met at the Methodist Conference in Win- 
nipeg, where an invitation had been extended 
to give such information as we were in posses- 
sion of concerning the Dukhobors. W. H. was 
desirous of having more detailed converse than 
could properly be given in the conference, and 
the opportunity being again renewed, and he 
appearing like a solid religious man, and had 
been a successful farmer, I invited him to go 
with me into the camp. We met with a Rus- 
sian on the ground with whom I had considera- 
ble conversation, as he could speak English; 
he had no previous knowledge of the Dukho- 
bors, but was evidently in sympathy with them 
and was desirous of becoming more acquainted 
with the principles of the Society of Friends. 

Quite a number had left the camp during 
the past week to go to the settlements, and 
about three hundred and sixty had come from 
Brandom, having been quartered there since 
the first arrival; among these was John Mak- 
hortoff, who might be said to be their patriarch. 
He said he was ninety years of age: he is still 
vigorous and alive in the truth. His mem- 
ory went back to seeing Stephen Grellet in 
1818. 

They had been weakened by their best men 
being still in exile, but they have those with 
them who were convinced of and suffered for 
the truth whilst in the navy and army, and 
since in exile, and now released. John Mak- 
hortoff is one of these. The answers he gave 
to the Methodist minister and the trust and 
faith he manifested in our great and common 
Creator was a wonderful testimony to the power 
of God in the support of one of His children. 
This was a remarkable occasion and I did not 
want it dissipated by entering into ordinary 
conversation, so we retired from it to our 
rooms. 

At a meeting held in the afternoon of that 
day, the assembly formed almost a complete 
circle, with John Makhortoff near the centre, 
as the chief arranger and respondent to about 
all that was said, it being their practice to 
have a respondent to what may be spoken sen- 
tence by sentence. Ivan Verigan, an elder 
amongst them, had been the chief respondent 
on former occasions, but he deferred to the 
patriarch that day. 

I adverted to the meeting lately held with 
them, and the desire to meet with those who 
came there within a few days, as also to the 
kindly letter received from the brethren in 
quarantine, and the matters contained in letters 
from John Bellows concerning the contribu- 
tions made towards paying the expenses of the 
two hundred that could not get to Batoum 
timely for the last ship, as also to the hopeful 
view John Bellows had expressed of the pros- 
pect of those now exiled in Siberia being re- 
leased. I also offered what I felt to arise in a 
deeper religious way to the following import: 

That in all our chastenings, it was well for 
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us to consider whether -they were brought on 
in consequence of our mistakes, but it might 
be that neither we nor our parents had sinned, 
but that the glory of God might be manifested 
by His power in supporting us in affliction, as 
also in a restoration or delivering, as He saw 
meet, and alluded to the case of the blind man 
as recorded in the New Testament. 

William Bellows, son of John Bellows, made 
some appropriate.remarks; I then opened the 
way for William Halstead to tell of his experi- 
ence in contending with the difficulties in 
pioneer life. He took a little boy and stood 
him by his side inside of the ring or circle, and 
then told that fifty-five years ago when about 
the size of that boy he came from England, 
and his father bought land at one dollar per 
acre, and they worked and put up a small house, 
then a larger one and afterwards a stone house. 
His father and mother were both killed by ac- 
cident, and the farm had to be sold and they 
had hardships, but by industry and the blessing 
of the Lord they had been prospered, and he 
desired their encouragement in the hope that 
with the Divine blessing they would be pros- 
pered and the country developed. When he 
heard that the Society of Friends in England 
and in the United States were taking an inter- 
est in them he felt they must be a good people. 
These remarks with what he added in a serious 
affectionate way, were accompanied with a 
good feeling. 

A Presbyterian superintendent of First-day 
schools, spoke to the import, that when the 
children of Israel were in affliction they called 
on God who made a way for their deliverance, 
but after they were brought into the promised 
land they did not cleave to their God, and did 
not teach their children as they should, and it 
required care in coming into new countries 
that the children did not get out of the way, 
and he would ask one question, this he repeated 
twice: “Do you teach your children?” John Mar- 
hortoff called out, “Bring the boy!” a woman 
that I supposed was his daughter pointed out- 
side the ring, when a boy between six or seven 
years of age was brought in, and stood by his 
grandfather. He assumed a devout attitude, 
and I could see that he did not falter as he 
expressed himself. Anna Carousa, a Russian 
woman who can speak English, told me that he 
repeated the ten commandments, and to use 
her own language “without a hitch.” No other 
answer was made to the question, nor were any 
other questions asked. There were several 
testimonies in Russian to the import, that it is 
faith in Christ that makes people one in spirit, 
and that Christ is the foundation for us all. 

When I said I supposed we had stood on the 
ground as long as was best, it being a little 
damp, John Makhortoff said, “‘ we would like to 
sing a psalm.” After that was done, he nodded 
to one of the women who slowly and with a 
measure of reverence repeated the hymn or 
psalm, so that all that understood Russian 
might know its meaning, for in singing they 
might not always know the meaning of what 
was sung. I was glad to see the point taken 
that the subject matter was of more account 
than the tune. 

There were probably four hundred assembled. 
Prince Hilkoff kindly did the interpreting. 

D. A. Hilkoff felt that he could not go with 
us to the north colony, which would probably 
be a six days journey, as there was much busi- 
































ness for him to see to in Yorkton before tak- 
ing passage for Europe. He said he would se- 
lect a Dukhobor for a guide, which he did, who 
though he could not speak English, was a 
sweet spirited man whose company | enjoyed, 
and he was very faithful. 

In the evening I was present in a religious 
opportunity in a tent where was a corpse that 
had a sweet expression. I had visited the man 
the week before when he was in a suffering 
condition, he had been sick in Cyprus, and too 
much exposed in the wet whilst at work in 
Canada. It was the third death for that camp 
which, considering the size of it, and the time 
it had been there, did not strike me as an ex- 
cessive death rate. 

At the hotel in the evening, we were grati- 
fied with a call from a company of Dukhobortsi, 
asking for a proportion of the Russian testa- 
ments, which William Bellows had the satisfac- 
tion of handing out; they had been forwarded 
by his father from Friends in England. 

In the decision to start next morning I sug- 
gested seven o’clock, as I understood it to be 
a question of about fifty miles to the next lodg- 
ing place at Fort Pelly, a Hudson Bay trading 
place. I had a letter from the agent at York- 
ton to the storekeeper, asking him to give us 
comfortable lodging and entertainment. It 
was however 8.40 before all was ready for the 
start. We hada light open wagon with a valise, 
box of provisions, dishes, etc., bag of oats, 
blankets, robes, gum-boots,etc., which with four 
men filled the wagon. The team was a good 
one even if I had seen both horses on their 
sides in the mire on a previous journey, in en- 
deavoring to pull the baggage wagon out of a 
slough; one of the horses came from the Rocky 
Mountains. 

We saw something of pioneer experience for 
ourselves and others, wind, rain with hail, that 
drove us into a thicket for the time being. 
One man we passed on the prairie had unhar- 
nessed his horses and was under his wagon, 
where the supposition was he had been all night. 
One team we saw with a whole family of Duk- 
hobors, was fast in a place where the bridge 
had been carried away, our driver protested 
against stopping to see them out, but we in- 
sisted that help must be given, and whilst the 
men worked with the team, it was interesting 
to see the women carry a pole strong enough 
to walk across, and then with another pole in 
hand walk across the one they had managed to 


get across the stream or slough. 
(To be continued.) 


Notes from Others. 
A report from Venezuela says that 16,000,000,000 
birds were slaughtered last year for their plumage, 


and that many of the most beautiful varieties of 
birds are on the way to extinction. 
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To Make Women Preachers.—The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, which is said to be the oldest in- 
stiution of its kind in the West has decided to 
open its doors to women on equal terms with men 
at the beginning of the new academic year. This 
school has for some years permitted women to attend 
lectures, as have several other theological semin- 
aries, but it now abolishes all distinctions as to sex. 


Mormons Persecuted.—Unusual antagonism to the 
Mormon church is being exhibited in various parts 
of the South, where considerable support for this 
sect exists. President Benjamin E. Rich, who has 
charge of the Southern propaganda, with headquar- 
ters at Chattanooga, Tenn., reports that four Mor- 
















mon church buildings have recently been burnt by 
incendiaries, in Kentucky, two being fired during 
services. One church was wrecked with axes and 
pulled down, so as to prevent the collection of fire 
insurance. Masked mobs threatened the elders with 
death if they did not leave the country.— Pathfinder. 

The American Universities. — Figures recently 
compiled show that in the ten leading universities 
in the United States there are 24,000 students and 
over 2,600 professors, the average being 9 students 
to each professor. Harvard University leads, with 
3,900 students and 411 professors; next comes the 
University of Michigan, with 3,200 students and 
222 instructors, and next the University of Penn- 


| sylvania, with 2,835 students and 260 professors. 


Then follow, in order: Yale, with 2,500 students 
and 255 professors; California, 2,400 students, 286 
professors; Chicago, 2,300 students, 212 professors; 
Columbia, 2,000 students, 328 professors; North- 
western, 2,000 students, 222 professors; Cornell, 
2,000 students, 328 professors; and Johns Hopkins, 
640 students, 125 professors. 


The morning Record says: “ Desolation describes 
the scene to-night at Walstein, within whose walls 
lies the body of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, the ag- 
nostic. About his bier cling three women—his 
widow and his two daughters. To them the form 
on the bier is all that is left of the father and hus- 
band. They have no hope for future union, no con- 
solation in Christian faith, no solace in religion. 
The dreariness, the utter loneliness has overpowered 
those whom the great infidel left to mourn him, 
and they have again refused to surrender to the in- 
cinerating urn, the one tangible thing between them 
and the eternity of separation. Strong men de- 
clared that nothing had ever appealed to them so 
strongly before, for religion and Christianity, as 
the utter desolation and hopelessness of that family 
of mourners. Not a note of consolation, not a 
prayer for sympathy, or help, or mercy.” 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Fire has destroyed the business por- 
tion of Victor, Colorado, causing a loss estimated at $2,- 
000,000. 

The recent hurricane in the West Indies has proved to 
be one of the most destructive for many years. In its 
passage along the coast of the United States it has been 
attended with winds having a velocity of sixty to eighty 
miles an hour, causing high tides and rough seas. Many 
vessels have been delayed and some injured during the 
tempestuous weather. Its effects on the islands of Porto 
Rico have been very serious. In an appeal to the citizens 
of Philadelphia by its mayor, it is stated that more than 
100,000 people there are without shelter, and that they 
need help in rebuilding their houses, as also clothing and 
food. Contributions of money and supplies are urgently 
wanted. The Panther is expected to leave Philadelphia 
on the 22nd inst. with supplies on board valued at nearly 
$50,000 for the sufferers there. Following the cyclone, 
floods and famine in Porto Rico it is feared an epidemic 
will be caused by decaying bodies among the debris. 

Secretary Ewing Winslow, of the Anti-Imperialist League, 
in an interview at Boston, said it was not likely that the 
League would organize a national party and put a ticket 
in the field, but it is proposed to call a national convention 
in the Tenth Month to demonstrate the opposition of the 
country to the present policy of the Administration. 

A despatch from Albany, N. Y. of the 18th inst., says: 
“The fires which have been raging in the Adirondacks for 
the past week have made great headway, and reports from 
various sections show that they have already reached a 
greater extent than did those of ten years ago, which laid 
waste thousands of acres. No estimate of the damages 
can be made, but the officials say that unless heavy rains 
come to the State’s rescue they will amount to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars.” 

The New York Herald says: “The advance of three 
cents a pound in the price of beef this week, with intima- 
tions of a further rise in prospect, is matter of serious 
importance in a vast number of modest households. Rightly 
or wrongly, the higher price is attributed to the Cattle 
Trust, which virtually controls the supply and has a prac- 
tical monopoly of the transportation facilities, not only 
between the Western markets and the seaboard, but also 
of the export trade.” 




































